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marshalling before his memory, in due order, all the
militant English writers of the moment, small as
well as great. There they stood in seemly rows, the
names that every Englishman honours and never
buys, the names that every Englishman buys and
never honours. Balestier knew them all, knew their
current value, appraised them for future quotation,
keeping his own critical judgment, all the while,
unbent, but steadily suspended.

To reach this condition of experience time, of
course, had been required, but really very little,
Within twelve months he knew the English book-
market as, probably, no Englishman knew it. Into
this business of his he threw an indomitable will,
infinite patience, a curious hunting or sporting zest,
and what may be called the industrial imagination.
His mind moved with extreme rapidity ; he never
seemed to require to be told a fact or given a hint
twice. When you saw him a few days later the fact
had gathered to itself a cluster of associate supports,
the hint had already ripened to action. I may quote
an instance which has a pathetic interest now. In
the autumn of 1889, fresh from reading "Soldiers
Three," I told him that he ought to keep his eye on
a new Indian writer, Rudyard Kipling. "Rudyard
Kipling ? " he answered impatiently; " is it a man
or a woman ? What's its real name ?" A little
nettled, I said, "You will find that you won't be
allowed to go on asking questions like those. He is
going to be one of the greatest writers of the day."
"Pooh, pooh !" Balestier replied, "now you are